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For MONDAY, January 25, 1809. 








Tuteresting Account of the last Days and Death of Richard L1. 
Kang of Lengland, iv 1399. 


[From a MS. in the National Library at Paris, translated from the 
French otf M. Galliard.] 


oe curious memoir commences with a comparison be- 
tween Charles the Sixth, king of France, and our Ri- 
chard the Second. Both kings were of the same age, and 
both, from their minority, governed by three ambitious and 
evil-intentioned uncles. Fortune also placed the same diffe- 
rences of character between the three uncles of both kings, 
and these differences produced similar events. ‘Che duke of 
Lancaster, regent of England, had the pride, ambition, and 
covetousness of the duke of Anjou, who possessed the like of- 
fice in France. The duke of York resembled the duke of Berry 
in effeminacy and indolence; and the duke of Gloucester, the 
duke of Burgundy in audacity and turbulence. 

Richard married Isabella, sister of Charles the Sixth; and 
the editor notices, that, from the influence of national preju- 
dices, all the kings of England who married princesses of the 
royal house of France were unfortunate. This he instances in 
Pdw. If. Rich. IL. Hen. Vl. and Char. J. He then panegy- 
rizes the conduct of Richard in the affair of Wat Tyler, and 
his deciaration in parliament, when he became of age, and con- 
cludes by observing, that his restitution of some important 
places to France, and the conclusion of a truce of twenty- 
cight years, especially the restoration of Brest, extinguished 
the embers of all remaining esteem. At this period the narra- 
tive of the manuscript commences, 
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The duke of Brittany, who remained at Brest by virtue of 
the treaty concluded with Richard, sent back the English gar- 
vison. ‘They arrived at the time when the king was giving a 
sumptuous feast in Westininster-hall. They came to the pa- 
lace, and were received to dinner in the hall. The duke of 
Gloucester addressed the king with these harsh words :-—“ Have 
you not seen, Sir, the company which has come to dine here 
to-day?” “ Good uncle,” replied the king, “ who are they ?” 
“ Sir,” rejoined the duke, “ they are your people, who have 
come from Brest, who have served you loyally, and have been 
badly paid, and kuow not what to do.” ‘The monarch, dis- 
gusted with this rude and abrupt speech, dryly answered, 
** They shall be fully satisfied,” and immediately gave the re- 
quisite orders. The duke of Gloucester, who had not expected 
to be thus taken up at the first word, answered very haughtily, 
“* Sire, you ought first to take a town from your enemies by 
war or force, before you surrender or sell any of those which 
your predecessors, kings of England, have gained and con- 
quered. “ What is that you say?” sternly answered the king. 
The duke of Gloucester repeated bis speech. Richard, then 
bursting into a rage, exclaimed, “ Do you take me then for a 
tradesman or a fool, that I should sell my land? By St. John 
Baptist! no, no, our cousin of Brittany has well and loyally 
paid the sum, which my predecessors lent him for the town 
of Brest; and since he has paid us, his securities should be 
released.” 

After this conference, the king and his uncle were never sin- 
cerely reconciled. 

The abbot of St. Albans, who was godfather to the duke of 
Gloucester, invited the prior of Westminster to dine with him 
on a day appointed. ‘The prior, on his arrival, found the duke 
of Gloucester at table with the abbot. After dinner, when 
they were alone, the abbot put this question to the prior: 
“ Tell me, prior, as God and St. George may help you, if you 
have not had a vision to-night of something or other in the 
world?” “ Yes,” answered the prior. “ Tell us then the 
truth about your vision,” said, the duke. ‘The prior, throwing 
himself at the knees of the duke, begged to be excused, and 
added, that he would rather be silent. “ Speak out boldly,” 
cried the abbot, “ this gentleman (ce mounsieur) will excuse 
you.” “ By God, and by St. George, Sire,” returned the 
prior, “© I thought this night that the kingdom would be taken 
away from King Richard.” 

The abbot declared that he had had precisely the same vi- 
sion, and both having again demanded pardon trom the duke 
for having told bim exactly what he desired to hear, he told 
them “ that a good remedy would be found shortly.” He 
then appointed a meeting on the 15th day after at Arundel 
Castle, 
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Castle, where they found the earl of Arundel, the earl of Not 
tingham, marshal of England, the earl’s son in law, the arch” 
bishop of Canterbury, brother of the earl of Arundel, the ear~ 
of Derby,son of the duke of Lancaster, and many other lords 
First the conspirators heard mass, sung by the archbishop, who 
gave the sacrament to the duke of Gloucester and the other 
jords ; after which it was agreed between them to seize the 
persons of the king and his ministers, to imprison the former 
for life, and give up the others to execution. 

The earl of Nottingham, who was the private enemy of his 
father in law, the earl of Arundel, revealed the plot to the 
king, in consequence of which the earl was apprehended and 
beheaded. ‘The king wished to enjoy the sight of his execu- 
tion,* and took with him the earl of Nottingham, who exulted 
on the occasion. Arundel’s behaviour made them blush at 
their meauness. He was the most considerable and most be- 
loved peer of the realm then existing. 

Among the charges brought by Richard before the parlia- 
ment is this: his first gueen (Anue of Luxembourg) was three 
hours on her knees before the earl of Arundel, to beg the life of 
a knight of ber’s, named John Cornaillay, (who was notwith- 
standing beheaded,) and the earl cooliy replied, “ My friend, 
it would answer a better purpose to solicit for yourself and your 
husband ;” in which speech he alluded to the queen’s popula- 
rity with the nation. 

[Here the editor notes, that historians have attributed this in- 
solent speech not to the earl of Arundel, but to the duke of 
Gloucester, and substituted for John Carnaillay, Simon Burley, 
tutor of Rich. IL.] 

Simon Burley was certainly however beheaded, as appears 
both from history and record. See Knighton inter Decem Scrip- 
tores, col, 2183. 2727. His principal accusation was selling the 
castle of Dover, &c. Will. Thorn, 2183, Editors. 

The king, at the same time that he secured the earl of Arun- 
del and the other conspirators, mounted his horse at six in the 
morning, to the great surprise of the Londoners, taking with 
him the earl of Huntingdon, his half-brother. He took the 
road to a rural residence of the duke’s, near London (Pleshy 
Castle, in Essex] and sent his brother before, with a few at- 
tendants, to forewarn the duke of his visit. Upon his arrival, 
he asked if the duke was there, to which a damsel [Porter. 
Froissart.] replied “ Yes, Monsiewr and Madame are still in 
bed.” [Just sat down to supper. Froissart.*] The king, who had 
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people with a sense of the danger of attacking them, in a stronger 
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a few men at arms, and a large number of archers came riding 
into the court, his trumpet sounding before him. The duke then 
descended to the court, eithout ony thing on for certain than 
his linen, some cloaths, and a mantie thrown over his shoul- 
ders, followed by the duchess, with all her ladies and damsels. 
f Dames ct Damoiset/es. Dames were.the wives of knights and 
barons. Dumsels, the unmarried daughiers of princes, barons, 
and knights ; as domicelli theirsons. Richard LL. here spoken 
of, when prince, was stiled Le jeune Demoisel Richart. Da 
Cenee Gloss, v. Doniceilic. TWence our Lord John dA. &e. ‘bv 
courtesy. Girls of family attended ladies, as young men did, 
as pages, the baions. The author did uot mean a mere dis- 
tinction of age, &e.]_ The duke threw himse}f upon his knees, 
before the king, saying, “ Sir, you are exccedingiy welcome; 
my dear Lord, what brought you here so soon ia ‘the moruing 
without giving me notice of yeur coming ?” “ Good unele,” 
replied the king, “* go and dress yourself, we will talk of that 
afterwards.” Upon the duke’s return, th e king said to hin, 
* Good uncle, you must inake it convenient to come with me. 

«* Sir,” returned the duke, “ I shall very willingly do so,” 
and then mounted his horse. When the king and bis uncle 
were beyond the gate of the base-court, he satd to the Earl 
Marshal (Nottingham), “© Take my uncle to the Tower of Lon- 
don, | will speak te him there, and not elsewhere.” The duke 
would very gladiy have conversed with tie king, but ihe latter 
declined ali conversation. 

[The manuscript goes no further into the history of Glou- 
cester, and as M. Galliard only supplies the interval from the 
histories of England, well known, it is only worth while to no- 
tice a faet not gener: ily known, namely, that the earl of Derby, 
afterwards Henry IV. owed much of his hatred to Mowbray, 
on account of his privately informing Richard of the plots af 
his enemies; and that when Richard suspended the duel, and 
banished both, they were both rejoiced at escaping the fate of 
the earl of Arundel. Sothe M.S.] 


(To be continued.) 





The Death-Bed of St. Albert, and the Consolations of Virtue. 


eee ¢ 8 — S the midst of these contemplations 


came ane Tn on, and the hour which | had app ointed for 
visiting the youth’s father. [I went. The door was opened by 
my young friend, who, with a look expressive of silence, aud 
it sit gnificant . hush,” informed me that his father “gx — 
fallen asleep. He shut the door softly, and conducted me si- 
Jently into a small room, in one corner of which was a te che d 
with chequered curtains that were open at the bottom. I sat 
F down 
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down on a chair by the window which looked into a small gyr- 
den, while the youth attended to something which he was pre- 
paring on the fire for bis father. St. ; 

I directed my eyes towards the bed: They became rive tied. 
Neyer shall L tereet the sacred form that lay there cx ended. 

His head wi: 3 supported by two pillows, anu the jas! rays of 
the setting sun, witch shone into the rooin, glanced a pale red 
npou his pallid cheek! Hisha ids vere fol. d uCross his breast. 
A few erov fais scattcred thinly avout bis (ompiles shaded with 
venerable simplicity a decp entrenched scar, the glowing crim- 
son of waich, towvy mind, digmaed walle it upbvaidea the 
wan liue of the veteran’s face. ‘Vo me it scemed io bloom in 
couscious pride, hke the flower ef early spring thi shows its 
biashing scarlet through heaps of ficecy suow dritc, unmelted 


' sé Pan 1 
vet by the warm western breeze! His sleep was tranquil; he 


breathed freely ; his lins, half uuciosed, utoved eecordunat to 
. ° ?. F 4 A ° § 
the tnward workings of bis mitod. aA holy. resignation seemed 


to rest upon his .couatcuance. A few drops of perspiration 


stood upon his brow, which his son, alfectiouatcly bending 
over hin, gently wiped away witha baadkercuiel. lt awakcued 
him. 
“* Henry, my child?” 
long ?” : 
“ Seareely an hour, father,” replied the youth, looking at 


} ae. 4 . ! . tT 1 
he ina faint tone, “ have Lt siept 


his watch whieh hune at the bed-head. 

« Bautit has much refreshed me.” His eye now accidentally 
turned towards me. A transient blush of surprise and alarm 
tinged his cheek; but it passed away. I arose and went 
towards him. 

“ This is the gentleman, father,” said the youth, “ who 
saved iny life this morning, whea I fell into the river, and who 
so kindly gave me the money.” 

A mingled expression of joy, gratitude, and benevolence 
beamed from the aged veteran’s eyes as his son spoke this. 
A smile of peace settled upon his lips. He stretched forth his 
hand towards me; [ placed mine in it. He pressed it feebly ; 
and exclatmed with a fervency that struck me to the soul, 
* Young man! may the blessing of God rest upon thee aud 
thine !” 

I sat down by his bed side. My hand was still locked in his. 
“ You will pardon,” said I, “ this intrusion. [ came here 
from no motives of impertinent curiosity, or from busy inter- 
ference. L came in the full hope that L might be able to assist, 
to console, and to relieve.” 

« Ah, Sir!” replied St. Albert, (for that was his name) “ did 
T even merit this kindness, [ have no hope from your endea- 
vours. Exhausted nature pants for her repose; and the eager 
soul burns to shuke off this load of corruption that presses her 
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aspiring flight to earth. Thehour of dissolution must come ; 
and it never can come more welcome than to the weary sufferer ; 
10 whom nature is but a blank ; and this so high prized world, 
a vain and empty shew. The silken cords of pleasure and 
delight, which once held me a willing captive to this dim spot, 
are now for ever burst asunder. Suppose it pleased Almighty 
God to stretch my frail thread of existence yet a few years 
longer, where is the distant prospect on this side the grave that 
can cheer my sinking heart, or lend new vigour to my tottering 
steps? My most enthusiastic schemes would dwindle to a span ; 
I should but hover round the grave, pleased with the airy 
bubbles of a noon-day sun, and let my grey hairs stream a little 
longer in the fanning breezes of a summer’s day. At last, to 
drop with the shadows of evening! No: when life becomes a 
pain, death is our sweetest refuge !” 

« But why,” replied [, “ should life be painful to him, whose 
conscience holds no avenging rod ?” 

St. Albert looked steadily at me; a hectic tinge flushed 
across his cheek ; he sighed, and exclaimed, “ Every heart 
has its own sorrows: Jet no man disturb their sanctuary.” 

He pronounced these words with an uncommon solemnity. 
I was struck, and remained silent. 

“ No, my young friend,” continued he, “ ’tis an impiety 
which my heart disclaims, causelessly to repine at that gift 
which God hath given us to make us blest. Life is a poison, 
In unskilful hands its effects are always fatal; it works with 
deleterious power, and corrupts the sources of felicity. But 
to those who know its force and efficacy, whom nature has 
fashioned to extract its virtues, and even so to mingle its very 
drugs with antidotes as to form a healthful beverage for the 
soul; to such, life with all its dark unfruitful spots, with all its 
storms and tempests that batter our poor earthly frame, becomes 
a blessing held on a tenure of most endearing joys.. Such was 
it once tome; but I have lost the art of mingling its discor- 
dance into harmony.” 

“ That probably,” [ replied, “ is because you see through a 
deceitful medium. Sickness and poverty have thrown a mist 
before your eyes, which distorts the face of things into a 
thousand antic shapes that nature and reality disown. Mis- 
fortune clouds the mind, and intercepts its faculties; gives it 
an ideal world of shapeless deformity, that its more healthful 
senses would never know, To the wandering exile from his 
native shores the sun no longer beams with golden gladness 
through the day; the moon no longer, wheeling her silent 
course along the starry space, sheds peace, and holy musing, 
and harmony avound ; earth’s choicest spots, her groves of 
myrtle, avd her sparkling springs, to him bring no delight ; for 
lovelicr groves and more translucent streams he left behind ; 
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all nature saddens ; ynblest he wanders through her boundless 
stores; even man las lost all noble features ; no breast receives 
him; no eye of love beams upon his sorrows; no tear of pity 
falls to soften his afflictions. In the midst of bis species he is 
alone! Even so may it be with thee. Poverty and disease have 
exiled thee from all the pleasures of life. You look back with 
streaming eyes to those you have once enjoyed, The contrast 
aggravates the present. \ dreary desert secms to spread 
around you. Every step carries you further into its glooms ; 
and you sigh for a passport to a new existence. But oh! re- 
member, the storm that threatens now may disappear; the 
bleak and desolate wiuds that whistle round your head, may 
subside into gentle zephyrs soft as the down that clothes the 
budding musk rose; the clouds that darken the horizon may 
brighten into sunshine, aud quick spriuging flowers deck your 
barren path. Hope, like a beckoniog angel, shall gently lead 
you forwards, and shadow you with her wings as you sink into 
the grave !” 

St. Albect shook his head and sighed. He remained silent 
for a moment, and then resumed the discourse. 

“ Not the recollection of past enjoyments that renders pre- 
sent existence indifferent to me. ‘l’o a well formed mind that 
recollection should rather administer increased delight. Tis as 
we should say, Lord! thou hast given me comfort, and peace, 
and happiness: thou hast strewed my path with roses, and bade 
contentinent journey with ine, hand in hand ; but even as dark- 
ness and night follow the splendour of morning, so age and 
decrepitude and much sorrow succeed: to the smiling gaiety 
and manly vigour of youth; yet, Eternal God! I repine and 
murmur; invert for me tly fixed decrees; bid the young blood 
gush through my veins again; give to my limbs their active 
energy ; restore the lustre of my languid eye; and lect these 
hoary locks yield to the flowing grace of ebon ringlets: do 
thou thus, Great Being! or the life that sixty summers long, 
has brought increased delight upon its wings, shall now become 
wy execration aud my curse.—Far be it from my iscart to 
harbour a sentiment so impious, so unworthy « rationa! being! 
But think my friend: when we look back upoa buried time, 
may not the mind find other causes of dejection ?” 

“ I firmly believe not,” I replied. 

St. Albert smiled bitterly, and quitted my hand. I pro- 
ceeded. 

-5 firmly believe not; for the sorrows which may have 
agonized a virtuous wind im the career of life, lose their 
poignancy when contemplated through the mild obscarnry of 
time. ‘They are no longer sorrows. ‘They become as it were 
the chosen companions of the breast, which harmonize wiih its 
teelivgs, when a soft, peasive melancholy reigns. .‘They may 
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dim the eye with tears, and swell with sighs the bosom; but 

‘neither are the tears wrung by internal agony of thought, nor 
are the sighs laden with anguish. ‘They are like the gentle 
dews of heavea, which bend the floweret on its fragile stem ; 
awhile it droops beneath the precious burden ; but silently it 
imbibes the balmy moisture, and quickens with what erewhile 
bowed it to the earth. The woes of past existence, which 
still prick and sting us, are the avenging damons of a guilty 
conscience. 

“ Mere declamation !” replied St. Albert, somewhat pee- 
vishly. “ You are a young man, and with all the venial 
impetuosity of youth you draw inconsequential inferences from 
suppositious premises. More couaversant perhaps with books, 
and the solitary contemplations of your own mind, than with 
man and the world, you arraign, assert, and maintain, with a 
warmth incident to men whose life has been rather contempla- 
tive than active. There is nothing so extravagant or absurd, 
which the mind will not, by constant contemplation, learn to 
consider as just and rational ; for solitude peoples its own world, 
and assigns to its beings its own peculiar motives of action ; 
and it is only when we bring these motives to the test of real 
existence, that we discover their fallacy. Yet I would not 
check the generous impulse of nature; thirty years ago I 
would have reasoned thus; but thirty years of sad experience 
has taught me that to reason thus is error.” 

«“ Imagine not,” | replied, “ that what I say is delivered as 
the crude notions of the moment, which is what [ understand 
by your ‘ generousimpulse of nature.” No. T may be wrong, 
and my heart shares the error; bat my judgment lends its 
sanction to what I utter. I repeat it: the man who really 
shudders, or fears, or hesitates to look back upon the past 
scenes of existence, writhes beneath the agonies of an aveng- 
ing conscience that loudly proclaims premeditated guilt. Can 
it be otherwise? Why should those evils which spring up in the 
soil of humanity beneath the foot of every wanderer ; which 
spring up spontaneously ; which, if we had the power, we 
whould gladly crush even in the germ; why should such evils 
in retrospect afflict us with perpetual woes? Foolish casuists 
may tell us that a great part of our wretchedness flows directly 
from ourselves; from our vices, our luxuries, our passions, or 
desires; but let these men of theory new model the globe ; let 
them reason man out of the nature which he owns, and new 
form his heart, before they thunder forth their fulminations 
against the wanderings of their fellow creatures! L cannot 
believe that such fears for involuntary distresses con simart your 
bosom for s moment; and for heinous, preconceived enormity, 
that temperate look and mildly beaming eye, tell me your soul 
disowas it, ‘Phen droop no longer beacath an imaginary 
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burden; shake off the boding terrors of a diseased fancy ; look 
upon the days that beam upon you, and those that are closed 
in everlasting night: Eternal God! thou hast not doomed thy 
creatures to breathe in sighs, neither hast thou ordained them to 
pine for ever with a sorrowing spirit; to those whose griets are 
many, and whose fluent tears have flowed incessant at the 
shrine of woe; even to those, one drop of comfort has been 
civen, one source of consolation which has healed their 
wounds; thou hast bathed their bleeding hearts in thy streams 
of living mercy: and though their cup has been drugged with 
severest anguish, vet hast thou at the bottom infused a_pre- 
cious balm, like manna to their fainting souls! And shall he, 
whose breast, but feebly stricken with the shafts of fate, bears 
no infixed arrows, shall he murmur? Shall he, not mindful of 
the prerogative he enjoys, not looking with humility to those 
beneath him, that wail, and weep, and enash their teeth, but 
with envious, up-turned eye, gazing at the star that glitters far 
above him, shall he sullenly despise thy bounteous goodness 
because not blessed with all! No, my friend; you may have 
had your share of the calamitics of lite; but be not therefore 
indignant. Lam indeed, as you observe, young; yet [ have 
had my sorrows; L have lost an affectionate father; these arms 
have held the dying form of a beloved mother ; a mother dear 
to me by all the sacred ties of nature; by all the tender bonds 
of affection and of love; [ have watched the last breath trem- 
ble on her lips; I have received her blessing with the last 
struggle of her soul; {| have followed her to the grave! My 
friend! These are woes that rend the human breast: that for 
atime dry up even the sources of consolation ; but they pass 
away; and [can now feed upon their remembrance in the still 
evening hour, or on my midnight pillow with most pleasingly 
solemn sensations. And why should I not?—I look around, 
and behold, daily, numbers of my fellow creatures treading the 
same path ; this tells me that it is destiny unshunnable; and | 
am comforted. So Jet it be with thee! Remember, that to 
suffer is the melancholy birthright of man; and he alone is 
truly brave, and owns a godlike fortitude of soul, who bears 
up against the stream of adversity ; who bares his unsmirched 
bosom to the storm, and smiles with hope when all around is 
sadness and desolation. The coward and the weak tremble in 
the blast, and cower beneath the sweeping ruin; but to him 
whose heart is chastened, and wears a heavenly panoply, rain 
herself is not nnlovely, for where she bas trodden spring up 
the blossoms of eternal hope; and while her right hand 
sweeps the face of things with the exterminating sword, her 
Jeft scatters around the amaranthine flowers of everlasting 
life.” 
Vol. 49, L St. 
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St. Albert was moved at this. While I was speaking| 
thought I perceived something like dismay painted on his coup. 
tenance ; my heart smote me, ‘and [ changed my theme. God 
forbid I should fix one thorn in the soul of dying man! As 
1 spoke of mny own losses, and the temper of mind witb which 
i bore them, bis eye brightened ; the gloom faded from his 
face like the mists of morning before the first rays of the sun; 
and the last words uttered with a fervency which I felt, for | 
spoke from my feelings, seemed to operate like a charm. He 
stretched forth his hand towards me again; he pressed mine 
and strongly, and seemed much agitated. After a pause he 
spoke: — 

Ol! many a year has passed since the voice of consola- 
tion from the mouth of friendship has struck my ear, and now 
it breathes, sweet as the gale of summer, blown from a field of 
spices! My heart feels a new warmth, and sends the blood in 
varmer currents circling through my frame. Ol, my dear 
young friend! (for by that name my soul already owas thee) 
youhave brought an hour of comfort to one who long, long 
since has felt only the cold grasp of despair! Cheerless have 
been iny nights, and coifortiess ny days! the setting sun has 
lighted me to my pillow, to which [ have sighed the livelong 
night; and the new born day has seen me wander forth to 
mourn at large! Adelaide !— 

He paused ; he grasped my hand; he sobbed; that vene- 
rable face was conyulsed with sorrow; he sirove to hide his 
weakness, but nature rose superior, pte a silent tear rolled 
down his sunken cheek! Eternal Being! spare me for ever 
suck a sight again! The tears of woman, in all the pride of 
youth and be auty, fallon the heart with pleasing tenderness ; 
liley move, agitate, transport! The tears of man, even in his 
pilme, seem to bend our stubborn nature to more than usual 
sympathy! But the tears, the hard-wrung drops of aged, ve- 
nerable, dying wan, harrow up the soul! Nature has no sight 
more atHicting, more solemn ! 

After a short pause | ventured to ask who Adelaide was ? 

‘The hapless mother,” replied St. Albert, with a tremulous 
voice, “ of that more hapless child,” pointing to his son. 

He was silent again. I could read in his countenance that 
his mind was much affected. My heart was wrung, and I re- 

proached myself for having gone so far. The youth too, who 
vas standing at the window, seemed to glance a look of re- 
proach at me through his tears, (which the last words of his 
father had excited) as if he would say, “ Unconscious perse- 
eutor! why have you roused a thought which fills my a" 
bosom with agony!” I felt, indeed, strongly that Lhad bee 
hurried on by the impetuosity of my feelings to a breach, not 
oply of decorum, but of humanity. | had paid too little ree 
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card to the situation of St. Albert as a valetudinarian ; and I 
Dd ¢ oar t 1 sve Ee 2 
had assumed a warmth which, however it might have been the 
effect of my natural character, ought to have been softened by 
the respect which is always due to the feelings of the human 
heart. St. Albert felt this too; he thought I spoke with more 
energy than disinterestedness would warrant; the apprehension 
5. » os . ° . . ’ 
struck him forcibly; he imagined I was a captions, head- 
strong, wrangling polemic, whose brain only secks pretexts for 
regorging its own flimsy operations. He hesitated ; he was 
> o's - ° ° a 
silent. [ too felt my situation; at another time L could have 
explained ; but my heart was not now accordant ; I arose has- 
tily; bade St. Albert farewell; and as I quitted the house, I 
formed the silent resolution of atoning on the morrow for the 
errors of impetuosity. But, alas! St. Albert lived not to hear 
me; he had expired in the course of the night, and with his 
last breath sighed forth the name of Adelaide. 
y, M. 


——— —_ $$ 


DIRECTIONS for the USE of COFFEE. 


great reduction has lately taken place in the price of cof- 

“fee. Formerly coffee was produced only in enemy’s co- 
lonies, and its consumption here was discouraged by heavy 
duties. But of late years it has become a great article of Bri- 
tish produce, and parliament has wisely reduced the duty, so 
that good coffee may now be had at 2s. Od. a pound ; and or- 
dinary coffee lower. By using it, we encourage the industry 
of our fellow-subjects, and disappoint the malignant hostility of 
Bonaparte towards our commerce. 

Roasting —Cotfee may be bought in the shops either raw 
or roasted. ‘Those whom it it suits to roast it at home, will do 
well to buy it raw ; others will buy it roasted. Private fami- 
lies may roast their own coffec—dealers must apply to a roast- 
ing office. Employ the round or barrel roaster, in preference 
to the flat hand roaster. ‘The common error is to over-roast. 
Avoid this by shaking it from time to time. ‘Ten or twelve mi- 
nutes, over a middling fire, will be found sufficient. If vou 
have a jack in your kitchen, make use of it to turn the cofiee- 
roaster before the grate: this will take rather more time, but 
it will roast the coffee equally throughout, and will save the 
trouble of holding the roaster in the hand. Coffee is best 
when fresh roasted. If it has been kept in a roasted state, 
it should be gently heated before grinding. Roasted coffee 
should be kept very close, dry,and warm. Raw coffee should 
be kept in a very dry well-aired place in the kitchen. The 
price of a good iron coffec-roaster is about 3s. Gd, Dealers 

should 
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should manage to provide their customers with newly roasted 
coliee. 

Grinding.—The price of a coffee-mill is from five shillings 
upwards ; all who can afiord to buy one, should grind at home, 
Ail grocers, whether in town or country, should have miils 
of the best kind, the price of which is not less than sixteen 
shillings. After coffee is ground, it should be kept close and 
dry in a canister or bottle, preferably iv the former. 

Boiling or infusing coffee—There are various ways of making 
coffee ready for drinking. Any of the following methods will 
be ae 1 to answer : 

If you have a coffee-boiler with two tin sieves make your 
cofice according to the following directions : 

If you have a biggin or collee-pot with a strainer, put 
shes coffee on the strainer, pour on the water, boiling hot, and 
the coffee will be made in a few minutes. 

Both these methods are exactly on the plan on which tea is 
mace. 

Rince the machine with boiling hot water, as when makinz 
tea. Take off the upper straincr and presser, put in your 
coffee, and spread it even on the bottom strainer with the pres- 
ser; press the coffee down, replace the upper strainer, pow 
in the water quite boiling hot, and put on the cover direct!y, 
to keep in the steam: then, after standing three or tour ui- 
nutes, it will (if not too hard pressed) have filtered beautifully 
clear from the upper into the lower vessel, impregaated with 
the whole flavour of the coffee, 

The presser may either be taken out or left in during the 
process. Half an ounce of coffee toa pint of water is th 
smallest proportion that should be used, and this will make the 
jayer of coffee of the thickness of } of an incli. 

There is very little trouble either way, but it is easier to hecp 
the tin sieves clean than the strainer. 

S. The other method is to boil the coffee. Put the coffee 
in a coflee-pot, or saucepan ; pour on it, boiling hot, the quan- 
tity of water which you intend drinking; let it stand a few 
minutes, on the fire, after which, place it beside the fire, ‘till 
the grounds settle ; the settling of the grounds will be quickened 
by dropping in a spoonful of tiour, or brown sugar. As soon 
as it will flow clear, pour it off from the grounds into a tea or 
cctice-pot, and from that into the cup. 

If this method extract the strength of the coffee more com- 
} letely, it causes, on the other hand, somewhat more trouble ; 
so that either of the other methods is perhaps preferable tor 
making small quantities, and daily use. But, in whatever way 
you make cofte e, keep it hot, and use hot milk. Raw si ugar Is 
best for ordin: ary colice, refined for strong coflee, 

Tastes 
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Tastes differ as to the strength of coffee. Persons living on 
high-seasoned dishes naturally prefer it strong, and in small 
quantities ; others, living on plainer dishes, will take a greater 
quantity, and of less streugth. Workmen of active occupa- 
tions, like ship-carpenters, require the use of stronger coffee 
than those of sedentary habits, like weavers. Half an ounce 
to the pint is perhaps the weakest that should be made. 

The babitua! use of coffee would greatly promote sobriety. 
Being in itself a cordial stimulant, it is a most powerful anti- 
dote to the teinptation of spiritous liquors. It will be found a 
welcome beverage to the robust labourer, who would despise a 
lighter drink. 

~ Medicinal qualities of cofjze.—-“ Coffee,” says Dr. Mosely, 
“ accelerates digestion, corrects crudities, removes cholic and 
flatulencies. {i mitigates head-aches, cherishes the animal 
spirits, takes away listlessness and Jangour, and is serviceable in 
all obstructions arising from languid cireaation.”* It is a 
wonderful restorative to emaciated constitutions; and highly 
retieshing to the studious and sedentary.+ 

lt is imporiant to caution the public against drawing un- 
favourable conclusions, in regard to cotive, from any casual dis- 
appointment when beginning to use it, [ts preparation, although 
avery simple aflair whea understood, is lable to occasional 
mistakes in the outset. ‘These mistakes may arise either frou 
unskiifulness in roasting or boiling, or from the selfishness of a 
few individuals, who may attempt to sell inferior coffee. A little 
perseverance, however, will point out the proper methods of 
roasting and boiling; and it will also teach those who wish to 
sell inferior cofiee, that the people of this country will not have 
it. It is pertectiy easy for the buyer to distinguish bad coffec 
when new—when roasted, it is more difficult. Every respect- 
able grocer will find it his interest to discourage the sale of bad 
coffee. 


* The pamphlet on the Properties of Coffee, p. 42, et. seq. + De 
Blegny, p. 119. 


SPECIMEN of the RICHES of SPAIN. 


| OMINION and plunder being the objects which have 
induced Bonaparte to invade Spain, it will not be amiss, 

in order to give our readers an idea of the booty which he ex- 
pects to reap, to present them with an account of the treasore 
belonging to our lady of Pilaor Pilau, in her chapel, in the city 
of Saragossa. This enumeration is taken from a book, writ- 
teu some years ago by a person who was a Spanish priest, and 
afierwards 
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afterwards becoming a convert to the protestant faith, officiated 
in our established church. 

“ In the little chapel, where the image [of the Lady Del 
Pilar} is ona pillar, are four angels as big and tall as a man, 
with a big candlestick to each of them, all made of silver, gilt. 
‘The front of two altars is solid silver, with gilt frames set with 
sich stones. Before the image there is a lamp (or as they call it) 
2 spider of crystal, in which twelve wax candles burn night and 
day ; the several parts of the spider are wrought with gold and 
diamonds ; this was a present made to the Virgin by Don Jobn 
of Austria, who also left her, in his will, bis own heart, which 
accordingly was brought to her, and is kept in a gold box set 
with large diamonds, and hangs before the image. There is a 
thick grate around the little chapel of solid silver. Next to this 
ts another chapel to say mass in, before the image, and the 
altar-piece of it is all made of silver, from the top to the altar’s 
table, which is of jaspar stone, and the front of silver, with the 
frame gilt, set with precious stones. The rich crown of the Vir- 
xin is twenty-five pounds weight, set all over with large dia- 
inonds, so that nobody can see any gold in it, and every body 
thinks it is all made of diamonds. Besides this rich one, she 
has six crowns more of pure gold, set with rich diamonds and 
emeralds, the smallest of which is worth half a million. 

“ The roses of diamonds and other precious stones she has 
to adorn her mantle are innumerable, for though she is drest 
every day in the colour of the church’s festival, she never uses 
twice together the same mantle, which is of the best stuff em- 
broidered with gold, and she has new robes of precious stones 
every day for three days together; she has three hundred and 
sixty fine necklaces of pearls and diamonds, and six chains of 
goid set with diamonds, which are put on her mantle on the 
great festivals of Christ. 

“In the room containing her treasure, are innumerable 
heads, arms, legs, eyes, and hands, made of gold and silver, pre- 
sented to her by people who have been cured (as they believe,) 
by the Virgin’s divine power and intercession. In this chapel 
are one huudred and ninety-five silver lamps in three rows, one 
over the other. The lamps of the lowest row are bigger than 
those of the second, and the second than those of the third. 
The tive lamps facing the image are five hundred pounds 
weight each, and sixty in the same line four hundred pounds. 
Those of the second row weigh two hundred pounds, and those 
of the third one bundred.. There is the image of the Virgin 

in the treasury, made in the shape of a woman five feet high, 
all of pure silver set with precious stones, and a erown of gold 
set with diamonds.” 

Other churehes are said to contain wealth equally astonish- 
ing. Lf the Spaniards have any spirit they will fight to pre- 
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serve it; if not it will fall to the conqueror and his army, who 
will not so far respect our holy lady of Pilar, as to leave her 
treasure untouched. 


A. Z. 





LOVE and GRIEF. 





To tHe PRINTER, 
SIR, 
T is about a year since my botanical pursuits conducted me 
tu the environs of a village in Cumberland. While tra- 
versing the romantic mountains of this district, I met, one day, 
with a woman, who supposed I was “ culling of simples.” L 
perceived that she wished to speak to me, and, without having 
the Jeast surmise of what might be her motive, L undertook to 
commence the conversation. She then told me that she was 
very unhappy ; that she had a young daughter, who was her 
only consolation ; that she loved her more than life, but that 
she was upon the point of losing her, for she was dangerously 
ill, and given over by the doctor. She at last begged of me, 
with tears in her eyes, to visit her: she eutreated me not to re- 
fuse. It would have been useless to deny her request: and 
even if I could, why rob her of the momentary consolation of 
hope, the only refuge from months of uncertainty and tears 5 

I followed her "till we reached the village. We entered her 
cottage, and I saw in the room her daughter, who was lying 
upon an old bed, round which were drawn tattered curtains. 

She was leaning on one of her arms: her looks were hag- 
gard, her cheeks red and burning, her mouth contracted, and 
ler breathing short. She appeared to be about seventeen 
years: her features were not remarkably pretty ; but there was 
a soft and tendcr expression diffused over them, which would 
have rendcred charming a face Jess handsome, 

“ Susan,” said the mother, “ here is a gentleman of great 
skill who will certainly cure your disorder.” 

She turned her face away, gently smiling at the same time. 

“« Susan,” continued L, “ do not abandon yourself to ua- 
necessary despair ; there are remedies for every thing.” 

She lifted up her head, and locked steadily at me. 
examining attentively,” L continued “ the symptoms of your 
disorder, L shall doubtless discove: some remedies that will re- 
lieve you.” 

She smiled again, and withdrew her hand gently from mine. 
Her mother quitted the apartment. | know not what fecling 
took possession of me. L walked up and down the room: my 
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imagination was busied in forming a thousand conjectures : 
4) thie 
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the young girl interested me. [ returned and sat down by her. 
She sighed. [again took hold of her hand, and she pressed 
mine as I held it. 

“ Susan,” I exclaimed, laying my hand upon her heart, “ it 
is there where you suffer.” 

She gently closed her eyes, and a calm melancholy settled 
upon her counteuance. A tear stole down her cheek, which she 
tried to conceal. 

“ Yes,” she replied, “ Iam indeed unhappy.” 

f pronounced the word love, in a subdued tone of voice. 
A crimson flush tinged her cheek, and a deep sigh burst from 
her bosom. 

“ A stranger,” I continued, “ has no right to probe the 
wounds he cannot cure. Your’s isa disease that defies the 
power of medicine. 

“ No medicine,” she answered, “ can assuage the sorrows 
of the mind; and if it could, [ have no wish to be restored. 
In the grave [ shall find the only solace which this heart can 
ever know.” She then paused for a moment, and added, 
“ Why should [ talk in mystery? The hours are few between 
me and eternity, and it will be some consolation to tell my sor- 
rows ere I depart.”—I bowed assent. 

“ [tis but a simple story,” she continued. “ I have loved, 
and been beloved. The sanction of our parents smiled upon 
our affection, and happiness bloomed around us. The dawa 
that woke me to my rural occupations, found my heart light, 
and the evening twilight witnessed my peaceful bliss. But 
sorrow was near at hand. Robert had a mother, whom he 
tenderly loved, and who was afflicted with a contagious fever. 
He never quitted her bed-side ’till she died, and when he was 
taken ill, I flew to his cottage, and tended him with anxious 
care. The doctor gave no hopes of his recovery. Oh! how 
[ prayed that | too might draw infection from his kisses, or 
breathe it from his mouth as [ huag over him in anguish and 
despair. But no; my prayers were denied me, and [I lived 
to see him stretched a pallid corse before me. I followed him 
to the grave. That is but three weeks since; and grief has 
been busy with me. This world has no longer any charms, and 
{ sigh for dissolution; nor shall [sigh in vain. I feel that a 
few hours will sign my release from this state of misery, and 
thea my dust will mingle with that of Robert’s.” 

Poor Susan was right. Before evening she expired. In 
another state of being may she enjoy a purer communion with 
her beloved, than any intercourse in this world could have be- 
stowed ! 

December, 1808. D. 
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An ANECDOTE. 


MIE late Lord George Germaine was nof more distin- 
‘| guished for his abilities than for his amiable disposiiion, 
Of this his domestics felt the comfort, living with him rather 
as humble friends than menial servants. His lordship ove day 
entering his house in Pall Mall, observed a large basket of ve-- 
getables standing in the ball; aud enquired of the porter to 
whom they belonged, and from whence they came? Old Johu 
immediately replied, they are our’s, my lord, fromr our country 
house. , Very well, rejoined the peer. At that instant a care. 
riage stopped at the door, and Lord George, turning round, 
asked, what coach it was! Our’s, said honest Johw: and are 
the children in it ouR’s too? said his lordship, laughing. Most 
certainly, my lord, replied John, with the utmost gravity, aad 
immediately ran to lift them out. 





EPITAPH ON ADMIRAL BYNG. 


N the vault belonging to the Torringtou family, of whom 
the admiral was one, in the church of Southill, in Bedford- 
shire, is the following epitapli upon the monument of Admivaf 
Byng: 
To the perpetual disgrace 
of public justice 
The Honourable JOHN BYNG, Esq. 
admiral of the blue, 
fell a martyr to political persecution 
March 14, in the year 1757, 
when bravery and loyalty 
were insufficient securities 
for the life and honour of 
a naval officer. 
Few events have excited a more general sympathy than did 
the execution of the uufurtunate Byng, which is generally 
considered as an act of unjustifiable severity. 








A QUESTION, by G. Harvey, Jun. of Plymouth. 


FTHE area of the maximum inscribed triangle of an ellipti- 
4 cal garden, whose diameters are 18 and 16 yards respec- 
tively, is equal to the area of an equal breadth walk which sur- 
rounds the garden. Required its width? 

Vol. 49. M Ansier, 
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Answer, by F. Melbuish, of Honiton, to R.T.’s Charade, insericd the 21st of 


November. | 


ELIEVE me, Sir, I did remark 

To old Amen, our PARISH-CLERK, 
That I’d an answer found for you; ‘ 
I send it now, and so adieu! 


*** We have received similar answers from J. French, J. Patten, and 
J- Ball, at Evershot school; W. D. Champion, and H. B. of Bridgewater; 
T. Whicker, of Exeter; J. W.of Charmouth; and J. Woodman, of North 
Curry- 











Answer, by J. W. of Charmouth, to R. Loosemore’s Charade, inserted the 28th 
ef November. 


HE youth who is with virtue blest, 
The BLACKGUARD’s actions will detest. 


#§¢ A similar answer has been received from W. D, Champion, Bridge- 
water; and C. Crews, of Newton Abbot. 





A REBUS, by W. Petherick, of St. Austell. 
AN animal you'll first detect ; 


A vowel next you'll take; 
If you these parts aright select, 
A magistrate they’ll make. 





4 REBUS, by ¥. A. Dyer, of Taunton. ! 
Vs ar my first much water’s found, 


Where people oftentimes are drown’d ; 
A numeral must next appear ; | 
A pronoun follows in the rear ; 
With humming tiquor fill my whole, | 
> Twill elevate the plebeian soul, 
Who laughs and capers, drinks and sings, 
And boasts of joys unknown to kings. 





4 REBUS, by R. Trewavas, Junior. 


EBUSIAN youths, imprimis, you’ll disclose, 
Him who disturbs fam’d Europe’s soft repose ; 
In Britain’s cause my next drew hostile arms, 
To quell my first, and save the world from harms ; 
Ill-fated third! thy country I deplore, 
O’er-run with arms, and drench’d with human gore ; 
Hervic next, to arms the Latins led, 
And for Lavinia nobly fought and bled; 
All hail my fifth, a willing victim stood, 
Meckly resign’d beside the hallaw’d wood; 
May Heaven preserve my next! its laws, and land, 
And patriots wrench it from a tyrant’s hand! 
Lastly, a Gallic genera) you'll name, 
Rivall’din power, and circumscrib’d in fame: . 
Th’ initials join, my whole you'll then detine, 
An institution useful and divine. 
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f North 
% A MOON.-LIGHT PIECE. 


CC o’er the waste the piercing north-wind blew, 
: The moon diffus’d around uncertain light, 
Now in fuil glory beaming on the view, 
And now in floating clouds obscur’d from sight. 


the 28th 


Advancing thro’ the gleom a youth appear’d, 
O’er the wild waste he took his lonely way, 
To where yon eminence its summit rear’d, 
Struck his wild harp, and thus began his lay. 
¢¢ Oh thou fair orb! that silent rolls on high, 
Why dost thou hide from earti: thy checring face ? 
; Burst the dark cloud that veils thy majesty, 
And Oh beam forth! these solitudes to gracg. 


Bridge- 


Ye wilds! to musing contemplation dear, 
i ?Mid your rude scenes, which oft I’ve wander‘d o'er, 
: Silence still reigns; no sound invades the ear, 
Save the deep murmur on the sea-beat shore, 


ined Bright on the Towan-Hills* the moon-beams play, 
; Where sand and turf compose the sterile ground, 
| Sweet vegetation pines, and dies away, 
And a sad splendour vainly shines around, 


Sec! where yon mansion rears its stately head, 
O’er its white surface streams the silver light, 

The quiv’ring elms their trembling shadows shed, 
The scene looks lovely thro’ the shades of night, 


' 
No arching trees there form the vista fair, 
No lofty spreading grove, or shady wood; 
‘There the broom blossoms, and the poplars bare, 
— Wave round the walls, and overhang the flood. 


The falling rays illume the flowing tide, 

That sweeps the beach, and Javes the mansion’s base ; 
‘Lhe freighted ships which o’er its surface glide, 

Their lucid shadows in its bosom trace. 


Where, grey with age, that hoary tow’r is seen, 
Stands the lone church-yard, wrapp’d in awful gloom; 
Night spreads her mantle o’er the mould’ ring scene, 
And shrouds the silent mansions of the tomb. 


Oh thou damp grave! within thy dark domain, 
Now peaceful sleep the sunsof want and toil; 

Light lies thy cold sod on the tortur’d frame, 
Thou gloomy prelude to a kindlier soil! 


a 


Ab fading orb! mourn not thy finish’d race, 
Returning night thy brightness shall restore; 

But lite’s pale lamp, whose light expires apace, 
Once set in night—is doom’d to shine nu more,” 


* Sand-hills, so called, 
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Ceas’d the sad sounds ; lost im the-raging blast, 
That swept along, and desolation spread ; 

The moon descended, darkness wrapp’d the waste, 
And from the gath’ring storm the minstrel fled. 


1a) 
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HERE late the wild flower bloom'd, the brown leaf lies; 
Not even the snow-drop cheers the dreary plain; 
The famish’d birds forsake each leailess spray, 
And flock around the barn-yards winnowing store. . 


Season of social mirth! of fire-side joys! 
I love thy shorten’d day, when, at its close, 
‘Tre blazing tapers, on the jovial board, 
Disperse, o’er every care forgetting face, : 
‘Their cheerful light, aod harmless mirth abounds. 
Now far be banish’d from our social ring, 
‘The party wrangler fierce, the argument 
Deep, learned, metaphysical, and dull, 
Ott dropp ’d, as oft again renew’d, endless; 
Rather [’d hear stories twice ten times told, 
Or vapid iokehleh? d from Joe Miller’s pag 
Or tale of ghost, hobgoblin dire, or witch ; 4 
Nor would I, with a proud, fastidious frown, 
Proscribe the laugh provoking pun; absurd 
\Itho’ it be, and hard to be discerned, 
It serves the purpose, if it shakcs our sides, 
Now let the temperate cup inspire the song, 
The catch, the glee; or list the melting lays 
Of Scotia’s pastoral vales—they ever please. 


Loud blows the blast; while sheltered from its rage, 
The social circle feel their joys enhanc’d, i 
Ah! little think they of the storm-tois’d ship, 
Amid the uproar of the winds and waves, 
The wav es uns: ens save by the lightning’s glare, } 
Or cannon’s flash, sad signal of distress! 

The trembling crew each moment think they feel 

The shock of sunken rock; at last they strike. 

Borne on the blast, their dying voices reach, 

Faintly, the sea-girt hamlet; help is vain: ' 
‘The morning light discloses to the view 

The mast alternate seen and hid, as sinks 

Or heaves the surge. The early village maid 

"Turns pale, like clouds when o’er the moon they glide; 

She thinks on her true love, far, far at sea; 

Mournful, the live-long day she turns her wheel, 

And ever and anon her head she bends, 
While with the flax she dries the trickling tear. i 
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HISP’RING close a maid lung courted, 
Sangradocry’d, by touch transported, 
Pray tell +p sweet chuck, tell me plain, a 
Aud sigh"d ind look’ d, and sigh’ d upalny, 
‘Then ask’d, :u tone of melancholy 9 
Is rot loving lung a fo!l 
es, said she, with simsc reprovingy 
Loving long, ‘and only loving : 


